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For the Companion 
ROSCOE LEYTON. 
By Mrs, P. P. Bonney. 
CHAPTER If, 

The woman broke into alaugh. ‘“O! you rogue, such 
a fright as you gave me. You always would act a part as 
natural as life. Sometimes you was a miller’s son, and 
do you remember how cook boxed your ears because 
you stole her flour to scatter over your handsome sack, 
and how [ seolded her ?” 

“Ah! Millie,” said Roscoe, “you tried to spoil me, 
only matiuna knew best, and did she not tell you not 
to make me think myself tov good to work ? 
how Lam obeying her.” 

The cloud of sorrow at that dear name that swept over 
the boy’s beaming face brought tears to the sympa 
thetic Millie’s eyes, 

“O! Master Roscoe; my dear baby, that I nursed and 
loved so fondly, don’t tefl me they are gone, and that 
you are actually wheeling that burrow like a truck- 
man ?” 

“f{ am earning my living, Millie, or trying to,” an 
swered the boy, with quict dignity. 

“Earning your living? My Roscoe! 
only son working like a°— 

“There, there, Miilie,don’t!| Why I’ve been as proud 
of this load, and wheeled it as easily as L ever did a load 
of earth at Glenmount, and you never groaned then, 
but praised me fur a fine, strong tad.” 

Millie smiled. “Just your way,” she said. “Keen as 
ever; but that don’t make it out that you are fit fur 
such—lvok, nuw, your pvor fingers are blistered.” 

Roscoe colored as he drew away his hands. “Don’t 
Jaugh at me, Millie, for that. They’ll soon be hard 
enough for a poor boy, U'll warrant.” 

“Dear, dear!” laughed Millie, somewhat perplexed, 
“he won't let me pity him. He won't own it’s breaking ! 
my heart to see him come down so.” 

“Come down.” You should have seen the kindling | 
glance with which Roscoe echoed this. ‘Millie, it I had | 
learned to smoke, or had got drunk, or dashed reckless- | 
ly about the city scatterings my father’s money in 


See, now 


Mrs. Leyton’s 





{ 
wretchedness and dissipation, you might groan over me. | 
As it is, there is no need of pity. ‘See here,” drawing | 
out a dollar, “I earned this mysclf, and I felt like duing | 
some tall walking when I feltitin my fingers.” “Now,” | 
said I, “1 can tell just how Victor Emanuel felt when he | 
earned the two mutte (seventy ceuts,) not as much as L 

have here, Millie. “Ah!” said he, “there is pleasure in 

money fairly earned.” 

“Eh, eh!” was Millie’s dissenting grumble. “Victor 
Emanuel may be a nice man—dves he live near you, 
eh ?—but he needn’t go to putting it into your head that 
you're not above” — 

“Not so fast, Millie,” laughed Roscoe. ‘Victor 
Emanuel wasa king, king of Sardinia, and a farmer who 
did not know kim offered him two mutte if he would 
shoot a fox that was troubling his hens. Victor earned 
the money, and he and [ are of the same mind. Then 
there was another king, Millie, King Solomon, that nev- 
er thought work disgraceful.” 

“Hear him!” exclaimed the admiring Millie, “always 
talking about somebody in a buok as if they were alive 
and he’d associated with 'em.” 

“And sol have, and grand company I keep still, if 
I have gone and disgraced myself by blistering my 
hands.” 

“I never said you had. You couldn't, bless ye, ye 
stand there afore me now like a young prince. Neither 
the frock nor the wheelbarrow can make ye any thing 
but a noble boy, and my own dear child. And ye’re 
coming here to live with us?) Why we're well to do. 
My husbanu is getting furehanded,” dropping suddenly 
down on the last word as if she was betraying some state 
secret. ‘He's got a fine store for a small business.” 

Here Mr. Hildreth, the gentleman who had been lis- 
tening to the conversation, said—‘“Pardon me for 
having joined you in time to hear all Master Leyton 
hid to say for himself. I wouldn’t have missed it,” 
emphatically, “but where shall I find you again, my 
boy ?” Roscoe gave him his number at Mrs. Greene's, 
wonderingly, and bidding Millie good day, went on his , 
way smiling at pis thoughts, 

Rupert Hildreth walked home in a brown study. 
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TUMBLING DICK. 


the hand of God was in it. 
called on Mrs. Crome. 
an elaborate toilet, and I whiled away the weary mo- 


I, too, traced him out. I 


“I know you were, ma’am, and your kindness to 


She detained me to appear in him does you infinite credit.” 


His cordial tone and expressive manner made the 


ments by examining the pictures of her parlor. | could good woman color like a girl. 


not help the feeling that it was singular that a woman of 
such tawdry, superficial tastes could have selected 
them. 
ped at length before a familiar face that looked out at 
me from a massive gilt frame. 
had seen it. 
been inspired gave me a revelation of what a true por- 
trait could be. It was that of a lovely child, who seem- 


| 
| 


I could not tell where I themselves, sir. 
The Divine art with which its painter had , two days, without a bit of trouble.” 


“I will pay you for Roscoe’s board.” 
“No, sir, no,” declined Mrs. Greene, as eagerly as if 


As I passed from one picture to another, I stop- | making money by the refusal instead of losing it. 


“He paid me. You can’t help those who will help 


Master Leyton won all our hearts in 


“He is a noble boy,” answered Mr. Hildreth, hurrying 
out so quickly that he left a gold piece or two on the 


ed to look at me with such a graceful, boyish noncha- | table. 


lance that I spoke to it as I would have done to a beau- 
tiful infant. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


New York people have the reputation of loving to 
help people up, and they do it with such a right good 


““«Ma’am,’ exclaimed the servant girl behind me, ‘ye | will that nothing but ill desert can keep a man or boy 


likes the purty cre’tur, and I makes bould to ask ye | down. 


would ye set him right? 
dress with a shrewd Irish twinkle in her eye. 
ye will,’ with another glance at my face. ‘They rob- 
bed him. They twitted him opposite his own face wid 
being a beggar, him as brought all the fine instruments 
here, and prisints in plenty. I cried, an’ it’s true for 
me, when he gave them that look out of his fine eyes 
and walked away. Whist!’ suddenly raising her voice. 
‘Mistress bade me'say she’d be down ina moment,’ 
and bang went the door as Mrs. Crome came in. 

“T would talk of nothing but Roscoe. I was rude.” 

“Very likely,” said her brother, “‘it’s so like you.” 

“It seems the splendid frame was the picture's sole 
merit in the woiman’s eyes. I persisted quietly in ask- 
ing questions, which she unwillingly answered. I 


sister Grace met him in the drawing-room, rosy and ; looked in her evasive eyes, smiling hypocritical civility, 
charming. Something had excited her. “O, brother—,and asked, ‘Is Roscoe Leyton, your cousin, earning a 
He was! I’ve found him! We can help him. Think | precarious living on the street? And why ?” 
of her, the ervel woman, allowing such a child to go| “She colored angrily, but she could not shun my 
penniless from her door.” eye.” 

Miss Hildreth colored and stopped. Never had her| “No,” laughed Rupert, “your eyes are terrible things. 
gentle nature been so stirred. She had never spoken | They are truth-compelling, I never could deceive you. 
of any body with such indignant emphasis. | Go on.” 


“Really, Grace, if you stop there, you need not be! “ ‘Because,’ said the woman, dropping her smooth, 





afraid of having injured any body's reputation, for | 


have no more idea of what you are talking, than if you 
had spoken Ojtbway !” 

“I was speaking of Roscoe Leyton.” 

“You were? Well, I have just seen him, and hoped 
to surprise you. I had my, my—well, heart—I suy- 
pose I have one—wrung, actually wrung. I met the 
noble little fellow on the street carrying luggage to earn 
his dinner. He shall be put on his feet, so that a wheel- 
barrow will not be necessary for his support. I find 
Leyton’s estate was hustled out of sight by some rascally 
doings or other, and I shall certainly see that Roscoe 
has justice done him. 

“Itis strange,” said his sister, “and yet not strange, for 


| languid tones, ‘because he is a self-willed boy and an 
| ungrateful one. Because he has always been petted, 
and is thoroughly spoiled.’ 

“ ‘Do not take the poor boy’s character, now that it is 
his all,’ I said.” 

“Good!” cried Rupert. 

“She tried to undo by insinuations what she had said. 
I bade her good morning, and walked round to Mrs. 
Greene’s, for I insisted on knowing his address. He 
was out, but Mrs. Greene has been kind to him.” 

Rupert went out after dinner and found Mrs. Greene 
too, but Roscoe had gone to Millie’s, Mrs. Hoxham’s. 

“I was sorry to lose him,” said the good woman, sin- 
cerely. 





| 





The Hildreths raised up a host of friends for 


Ye could,’ glancing at my the orphan. Many a prosperous merchant remembered 
‘And ' with pleasure that his father had placed him uader 


d ep obligations. The contagion of good example af- 
fected even the Cromes. They had fortunately jast 
collected some unpromising bills due Mr. Leyton, and 
sent the money to Roscoe. 

“Whew! whew!” exclaimed Crafts, the executor, 
after a call from Rupert Hildreth, “these easy going 
chaps can be the death of a man when they get waked 
up. I must straighten out my papers; that’s so.” 

And he did, and Roscoe found a home with the lovely 
girl who had so warmly espoused his cause, and almost 
felt that he had won a mother’s love in her noble heart, 
although his own loved ones were never forgotten. 

Millie and Roscoe argued the subject of labor and 
coming down, at their leisure, and Millie langhed and 
mixed up Roscoe’s book heroes with his New York 
neighbors in a way that tickled his fancy beyond meas- 
ure. 


or 


THE SHIP-OWNER AND THE MATE. 

A correspondent of the Ellsworth American relates an 
amusing incident connected with Nathan Longfellow, 
of Machias, one of the wealthy men of that town. It 
seems that afew days since, one of Mr. Longfellow’s 
vessels—a fine brig and commanded by Captain Spen- 
cer—arrived at Machias. In the absence of the captain, 
Mr. Longfellow paid a visit to the brig, examining care- 
fully all upon her deck, and taking hold, first of one 
thing and then of another, as though he had a right to 
do so. While engaged in this inspection, the mate, who 
had been watching him with a by no means pleased 
countenance, not knowing his name or business, seized 
Mr. Longfellow by the collar, remarking as he did so: 

“Old fellow, you leave this vessel quick; I have seen 
you here before; you want to steal something—go on 
to the wharf quick, and do not let me see you on board 
this vessei again.” 

















“O, yes!” said Mr. Longfellow, “I wiil go,” and he 
started immediately for the village and on the way he 
met Capt. Spencer. ‘You have got a smart mate, cap- 
tain. I guess he takes good care of things,” said Mr. 
Longfellow. 

The chagrin of the mate may be conceived when he 
found who it was he had treated so roughly and sus- 
pected of being a thief. But Mr. Longfellow enjoyed 
the joke, and often speaks of it, commending the mate 
for his faithfulness. 

‘‘We may learn from this,” adds the correspondent, 
“that a man’s dress is but poor evidence of his wealth 
or wisdom.” 





For the Companion. 
TUMBLING DICK. 


“I declare to you, miss, I never was in such a passion 
in all my born days, and if there warn’t no sassy, inde- 
pendent boys in this place I’d thank patience, there!” 

“Why, Chrissy!” said Mary Duncan, as the girl 
thumped her basket upon the table, ‘“‘what has put you 
in such a temper? Your face is as red as a beet, and— 
catch the basket quick, for it is falling.” 

The basket full of eggs was just saved from being 
made a total wreck, and Chrissy’s face went from red 
to white, for she had had hard work to gather the re 
quisite number of eggs for the next Su. day’s consump- 
tion. 

“Well, miss, I own I was awful mad, and I begun by 
being so good, too, that it aggravated me beyond every 
thing. You know old Pepper ?” 

“Why, no, I can’t say 1 du,” returned Mary, her 
hand on the knob of the door that led from the 
kitchen. 

“Well, most every body does. He lives in the old 
red house, and the dirtiest place it be that ever two 
shoes stepped into. You mind where the factory is; 
well it’s the only red house there by the river, and used 
to be that respectable that a minister lived in it once. 
Now there’s four or five families, and old Pepper’s is 
the worst. There’s a grown-up son; he an’ his father 
has awful sprees, and the mother, they say, aint much 
better. It’s Tumble Dick, as they calls him, which is 
the youngest boy, and he’s a-going the way of ail the 
rest. It’s a bright boy he is, and it jest made me feel 
bad to see such souls steering straight turuin. Tumble 
Dick don’t go to school, but spends his days in idleness, 
thieving and the like. It’s a pity but he’d die before 
he grows to be an older an’ smarter villain, that’s my 
feelin’ about the matter.” 

“But what did he do to you to-day, Chrissy ?” asked 
Mary, who was interested, she scarcely knew why. 

“Do!” and Chrissy’s round face flushed at the recol- 
lection. ‘Why, of all the abominable language, Miss 
Mary, that ever I heard in my life, that boy’s was the 
worst. And I tried to do him good, indeed I did. 
When [ first met him I was just come from farmer 
Gadsen’s, and seeing him on top of a stile, whistling, % 
bethought myself of the sermon your father preached 
the last Sunday that ever was, about every body being 
your brother, and how you was a-keeping of.’em all, 
according as you took an interest in their affairs in the 
right way. To be sure, I’d hate to acknowledge Tum- 
ble Dick as my brother, or any relation, being, bumble 
as I am, come of an honest fimily, whereas Dick’s 
mother goes railing about, her hair all over her shoul 
ders, making herself the shame and. nuisance of the 
whole town; but I thought mayhap a word might do 
him good; so says I, ‘Aint you ashamed of yourself, 
settin’ perched up there like an idle good-fur-nothin’, 
when you ought to be in school learning to read ?” 

“<?’ma putty one for school, aint.I?’ says he, look~ 
ing down at his clothes, and making up a face at me. 

“ «I should say you were a putty one,’ savs |, ‘anda 
lazy one too,’” continued. Chrissy, as Mary Duncan 
turned her head away to conceal,a smile at the girl’s 
novel method of,doing good. “ ‘Why don’t you hire out 
at the mill, or,in some farmer’s family, instead of mak 
ing every body sick that looks at you? 

“««O,’ said he, with a grin, ‘Ud rather be a gentleman 
at large, I had.’ 

“‘ ‘Gentleman! putty. gentleman you,’ said I, ‘Jet me 
tell you, instead of a.gentleman, if you don’t take care, 
you’ll grow up such as your father an’ mother.’ 

“Well, miss,” continued. Chrissy, stopping to take 
breath, “I'd no more than got the words out o’ my 
mouth before he began—and of all the names I ever was 
called, and of.all the abuse that ever was heaped upon 
me, that was the worst. Thinks I, Pll try to do good 
agin, I guess, and taen I thought your father, miss, 
savin’ your presence, didn’t know human nature any 
more nor the rest of us. Sol left him there on the stile 
swearing and cursing till I was clean gone out of sight, 
and it’s neveragain will I try to do good to one of them 
kind.” 

“OQ, Chrissy! you shouldn't have mentioned his f&- 
ther and mother. He’s not to blame for their actions, 
you know,” said Mary Duncan, growing quite grave, 
for her keener comprehension detected germs. of good. 
in the wild boy, who had listened to Chrissy’s tirade in 
the best nature until his parents were attacked. 

“Well, but you see I thought if I broncht up an ex- - 
ample, the boy would see it and sober down like, for 
his nonsense quite set me wild, but Pll never want to 
come across the creature again; likely as not he’d at me, 
with stones; it’s harm he’ll be wantin’ to do me, I know, 
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after that. An’ he’s capable ot wickedness, Miss Mary, 
that I read in his face.” 

Mary Duncan went softly and thoughtfully into her 
room, somewhat troubled. Chrissy, on the contrary, 
took all credit to herself. Her coarse nature, uncon- 
scious Of its rudeness, was quite satisfied that she had 
followed the good minister’s injunction to the letter, 
even if she had come off very far from victorious. The 
only difficulty that beset her was, as to the amount of 
injury she had inflicted upon her Christian ckaracter, 
by allowing herself to get angry, and she prayed earn- 
estly to be foxgiven, and then with a lightened con- 
science went about singing, as was her usual custom. 

Mary Duncan, on the contrary—a little frail, deli- 
cately organized creature, whom her parents hoped to 
keep, and at the farthest only hoped, sat down uneasily 
at her favorite window. God had made her exceedingly 
beautiful, but so judiciously had she been educated that 
vanity had never taken up its abode in her bosom. 
Almost the idol of her father’s congregation, so was her 
maiden modesty blended with sound sense, and the 
spiritual delicacy of an abiding religious affection 
towards God and her neighbor, that adulation had not 
injured her, or excessive esteem of herself or others 
blinded her to the faults inherent in her nature. 

“Poor boy, poor boy !” she murmured, softly, “Chris- 
sy meant to do right, no doubt, but how shockingly 
she marred it all. He would not hear his parents 
spoken ill of. Llike that. I begin to feel a strange in- 
terest in this Tumble Dick, poor little fellow. Perhaps 
if he knew the right way, he would walk in it; but what 
a life he must have led! I wish I had seen him. I 
hope he will be thrown in my path. Heaven helping 
me, I’ll try to do him good in another way.” 

“Clearly, sweetly sounded the little church bell. 
Ever be thy chimes, O Sabbath bell, the blessed music 
of our one day of rest! May no sacrilegious hand be 
permitted to silence thy silvery tongue, or tear down 
the tower where thou dost sound up towards heaven. . 

Mary Duncan, her sweet, serious face framed in 
white and blue, her Bible in her hand, wended her way 
along the country road. She had been to see a sick 
scholar, and her heart was full of the scene she had 
witnessed. Suddenly her ear was pained with a rude 
shout. 

“Tumble Dick’s won; I knew he would.” 

A turnin the road, and quick as thought she had 
singled out Tumble Dick from the two other dirty chil- 
dren, crouched over the pennies they were tossing. 

“Good morning, Dick.” 

The boy looked up, too much surprised to speak, but 
won instantly by the singular beauty’of the face that 
smiled upon him. 

“Come, boys, I wouldn’t stay in this hot place, go into 
the church with me to Sunday school.” 

“We aint fit,” said Dick, in a subdued voice. 

“Never mind your clothes, go in with me, I'll take 
care of you. It will be much nicer there than here, 
and you will hear the organ, and some sweet singing. 
Besides, I will give each of you a little book.” 

“T’ll be hanged,” cried Tumble Dick, “if I don’t go. 
Come along, fellows,” and contrary to her expectations, | 
they marched along beside her. Into the full room she | 
went with her three boys, took them into a seat by | 
themselves, quietly procured a teacher to take her own 
class, and devoted her time to Christ’s neglected poor. 

It was a strange but happy hour to the vicious, igno- 
rant boys. 
chained their attention, the bright, cheerful, smiling 
children on ail sides, the rich strains ot the organ, and 

the magical music of so many ringing tones acted upon 
these untaught minds with wonderful power. 

“It’s jolly,” said Tumble Dick, when Mary asked him 
how he had enjoyed it. 

“TI am very glad it has pleased you. Now,” said the 
gentle girl, “you must each have a good, new Sunday 
suit, and if you will promise to come here every Sab- 
bath, I will see that you are each supplied with one. 

Their eyes shone as they glanced at one another. 

“Then I shall call and see you this week. Where do 
you all live ?” 

“We live in Tumble Dick’s house,” chorused two. 
As for poor Dick, his face had fallen. 

“Miss,” he said, lingering after the rest had gone, 
“we aint nice enough for you to call. It’s very dirty 
there.” 

“But, my dear boy, you can clean it, can’t you ?” 

Dick’s face brightened. The little word of endear- 
ment had done the business, 

“Yes, so l can; what day will you come ?” 

“Suppose I don’t tell you,” she replied, with an arch 
smile, “can't you make it clean every day ?” 

Dick nodded his head with a triumphant chuckle. 

“That’s the fact,” said he. 

The next day Dick’s dirty room was surprised by a 
coarse coat of whitewash. It seemed to say, “Well, we 
look nicer, and we feel cleaner, but after all, it’s a little 
strange, after so many years of dirt and misery.” 
Then Dick’s floor experienced the pleasure of a thor- 
ough scrubbing and scraping, till there could not be 
found a speck or a stain upon it. Unconsciously the 
boy took delight in this employment. His active mind | 
revelled in the pleasure of making every thing pure and 
sweet, that the beautiful Miss Mary might not feel dis- 








Her sweet eyes and sweeter voice en-| ahead, and in a few minutes it became distinctly visible 


to look up, he met Mary Duncan’s pleased smile. 
There she stood in the doorway, her lovely face beam- 
ing with the angelic luxury of doing good. 

Let me tell you in another paper how Mary’s mission 
succeeded, and how Tumbling Dick held out in his en-'f 
deavors to become a better boy. 


+> 





AMONG DYAK PIRATES. 


The eastern seas are, or more properly speaking, used 
to be, filled with pirates, but the palm of brutality and 
revolting cruelty must be awarded to the pirates of Bor- 
neo. 

In 185—, we were cruising about the Archipelago, to 
the south and east of the island of Java, keeping a sharp 
look-out for any thing in the shape of piratical-looking 
craft, when the circumstance here narrated took place. 
The island of Borneo is inhabited by a race of black 
men, called Dyaks. In the social scale they are below 
even the hideous Hottentots, and surpass them in moral 
depravity. They are undersized, but broad-chested 
and stout, and capable of great physical endurance, and 

lace but the smallest regard on the sanctity of human 
ife. Their weapons are chiefly clubs and spears. For 
projectiles they use bows and arrows with poisoned 
barbs, which they shoot with unerring accuracy. 

I was attached to her Majesty’s ship Janus, a gunboat 
carrying four heavy guns and a crew of ninety officers 
and men. We were sent by the admiral commanding 
in the Chinese waters to destroy some of the pirates 
who had been devastating the coasts of Borneo and the 
adjacent islands by their robberies and cold-blooded 
murders. . : 

The gallant Janus rattied down the China seas with a 
fine north-easter, and soon arrived on her cruising- 
ground. Here we sought to get some information re- 
specting the whereabouts of these miscreants, but for a 
long time without success. As soon as it became known 
that a British man-of-war had come for the purpose of 
putting down piracy, it was wonderful how our errand 
became bruited about the coast, which greatly increased 
the difficulty we experienced in tracing the pirates to 
their haunts. 

What we could not gain through inquiries, became 
known to us, however, through an accidental circum- 
stance. The Janus had been “backing and filling” about 
the mainland for more than a month, and we all were 
heartily sick of the unprofitable result of our cruise, 
when one morning the look-out man on the fore-top- 
mast cross-trees shouted ont that he saw something 
that looked like an open boat. 

“Where away ?” was the hail from the quarter-deck 
by the officer of the watch. } 

“On the lee-quarter, sir,” replied the sailor. 

The captain was called, and immediately proceeded 
with his glass to scan the horizon, but without discern- 
ing any object. The first-lieutenant and all the officers, 
myself among the number, brought, some their tel- 
escopes, and others (not lucky enough to possess an in- 
strument) the naked eye, to bear on the point indicated, 
with the hice result. The captain then ascended aloft 
with his second in command and swept all around, but 
in vain. 

“You must be mistaken,” said he to the look-out 
man. 

“No, sir,” was.the rejoinder ; “I saw something like a 
boat very indistinctly in that direction,” and he pointed 
with his hand about two points to starboard of our wake, 
“but,” said he, shading his eyes, the better to keep off 
the glare of the sun, “I can’t see any thing now.” : 

This fact was, nevertheless, quite compatible with his 
having sighted a boat ten minutes before, for the Janus 
was bowling along with a pleasant breeze at the rate of 
seven knots an hour, and sailing away in a direction 
opposite to that pointed out. The captain, after a short 
consultation, determined to “try back,” as the man still 
declarred confidently that he saw an open boat. 

“Port your helm; square away the yards!” shouted 
the tirst-lieutenant, and the ship presently was steering 
back for the spot that had been on our starboard quar- 
ter. In another twenty minutes, the man on the look- 
out pointed out to the captain a speck on the water 


from the deck. The sailor was right, but on nearing 
what looked like a piece of wreck, we found that it was 
not a boat, as reported, but a large hencoop, and on this 
fragile ratt appeared clinging the body of a man. 

The Janus was quickly hove to, a boat was manned 
and sent to bring otf the human being and any thing 
else of interest there might be. The poor fellow lay 
across the hencoop with his feet in the water, to all ap- 
pearance dead. 

The boat soon returned towing back the coop, and the 
officer in charge clambered on board, with three sailors 
behind him, carefully carrying up the side the inani- 
mate body of a European. He was taken down below 
to the ward-room and placed under the hands of the 
surgeon. The only sign of life about him was a gentle 
breathing, but this was so irregular and slight that for 
along time the doctor had doubts whether the man 
could so far recover as to inform us how he came to oc- 
cupy the strange position in which we discovered him. 

He was attended to with assiduous care, and every 





effort made to restore animation. His body was dread- 
fully emaciated, and there was a wound on the right| 
leg, acut asif from asword. As the half-dead sailor 
remained hanging between life and death as it were by 
a single thread, tea was poured down his throat, and 
something nutritious was also administered. At length, 





to our relief, he gave a sigh and opened his eyes with a 
look of astonishment. When, however, he recognized | 
white faces and naval uniform, the poor creature smiled 
with satisfaction and tried to speak, but the attempt was | 
futile; his swollen tongue and lips refused to perform | 
their functions, and he had also not yet gained sufficient 
strength to articulate. 

The surgeon told him to keep quiet, and after a short, 
refreshing sleep and some more food, the man revived 
sufficiently to tell his tale. It appeared that he was an | 
Englishman, and that he had been in command of a 
“country” trader, as the ships that ply about those seas 
are called; that he had been doing a good trade with | 
the natives, and was about returning to Sarawak, 
when, three days before we had picked him up, his ship 
had been attacked by pirates. The crew consisted en- | 
tirely of natives, chiefly Lascars, and most of them | 
would not fight. Owing to its having been a very calm 
evening, he was unable to make way under sail and es- 








gust on entering the place where her new scholar lived. 
Lhen he took pride in the feeling that nobody in that | 
hense had such a room. How sweet it smelt! how 
fresh it looked! How delightful it was, after all, to be 
clean. A thorough ablution made him better in body | 
and soul. His thick, handsome hair thrown back from | 





cape from his cruel enemies, and his barque, being be- 
calmed near their haunt, fell therefore an easy prey into 
their clutches. 

The pirates came off in three large boats, and at mid- | 
night boarded his vessel, and after a short conflict ten 
of his men were killed. He himself during the short | 
tussle was wounded in the leg, but succeeded in killing | 
two of his opponents with his revolver. He then jumped 


a broad, white forehead, changed his whole appearance, | overboard, and in the confusion and darkness managed | 


Strange, he said to himself, he had not thought of these | ba 


things before. Mary Duncan’s pure whiteness had 
done him.se much good. It was frightful to think of 
dirt in conneetion with her. If he could only prevail 
on his brother Harry to be careful, too, (fortunately, in 
his drunken sprees he was seldom at home,) and per- 
haps his .mother, seeiug the change, and knowing its 
cause, might also be careful. 

Dick was a restless boy. He could not sit still, after 


avoid observation; as it seemed to him, from the! 
| yelling and screams, they musi ave murdered all his | 
| crew, which numbered twenty-three men, and after | 
| “looting” the ship of all valuables, they scuttled her, | 
|} and she went down in deep water before his eyes. 
| When this catastrophe took place, a hencoop floated 
| to the surface—and to this frail and miserable raft the | 
|man was glad, wounded and bleeding as he was, to 
| cling. The pirates then, carrying their spoils with them, 
returned singing songs of triumph to their den. 

It was nearly three days since the affair occurred, and | 

} he had during that long term held on to the hencoop 


that, ana think of Miss Mary, so he began to look about | without food or water, beyond a few drops of rain which 


him for something else to do. The table minus a leg 


he managed tocatch. How he got through those dread- 


was mended, the latch of the door, which had been | fal three days in his weak state from loss of blood was 


hanging for months, put up and nailed, an old hat taken 
from a broken pane, and a piece of paper substituted. 
In the midst.of this pleasant employment, happening 


;}amystery. We gladdened the poor man’s heart—for 


| he had ventured his savings as part owner of the barque, 


and had therefore lost his all in this world—when we 
informed him that the Janus had come for the express 


purpose of destroying pirates, and he would be doing 
us a good service if he would point out the exact spot 
where the outrage had been committed. To this he 
willingly consented, and the gunboat’s course was im- 
mediately altered for the land. 

Towards evening we approached the desired locality, | 
and sail was shortened, and as night came on, the ship 
was ‘run in under easy sail close’to the shore. At 
eleven o’clock, the skipper of the ill-fated vessel in- 
formed us that he knew by the bearing of the landwe 
had arrived on the spot where his barque was sunk in 
fifty fathoms of water. 

he second cutter was then lowered down for the pur- 
pose of reconnoitering, and one of the lieutenants went 
away in her to take the necessary observations. After 
an absence of about an hour, he returned and reported 
to the captain that he had pulled with muffled oars with- 
in a few yards of the beach, and had distinctly heard 
men’s voices. .There were also fires a little in the back- 
ground. Lieutenant H. was also sure that he could | 
count five dark figures, which looked like the hulls of 
buats, hauled up on the beach. 

When the officer had made his report, the captain de- 
termined to commence operations without loss of time. | 
To carry this into effect, orders were given to hoist the | 
pinnace out, and man and arm her for service. In a| 
quarter of an hour, although it was pitch dark, this | 





large boat was alongside in the water, with her 12- | 
pounder howitzer on board, and a suitable quantity of | 
ammunition. Every man lad also his musket, bayonet | 
and cutlass, and twenty rounds of ball cartridge, and 
the lieutenant stepped into the stern-sheets with his 
sword and revolver. The first cutter was also manned 
with her crew of fifteen men, including the senior mate 
and myself, who were ordered to proceed in charge un- 
der the directions of the first-lieutenant. 

At a quarter to one A. M. every thing was prepared, 
and the boats shoved off from the ship’s side. It was a 
dark, still night, not a breath of air was stirring, and 
scarcely a ripple disturbed the calm repose of the slum- 
bering ocean. There were no stars and no moon to 
light the scene of the approaching conflict. A half-hour’s 
pull brought us to the landing, and now distinctly could 
be seen the large fires lit about two hundred vards from 
the beach in an open space among the trees. The coun- 
try here was well wouded, and the forests stretched 
nearly to the shore. Those who have ever been in the 
Eastern Archipelago can scarcely form an idea of the 
rank luxuriance with which the forest trees and giant 
shrubs grow in those islands, actually spreading their 
umbrageous arms to the water’s edge. 

We could discern the forms of men flitting backwards 
and forwards in the firelight, and casting gigantic shad- 
ows on the tall trees, which had a most weird-like effect. 

To be continued. 
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ONLY. 
Beware of an “only,” * ‘tis but,” and “just one:” 
These traitors have many a coward undone, 


All Troy for one woman in ashes was laid; 

One tree Mother Eve into ruin betrayed; 

One crack will suffice that a vase be not sound; 
One spark, and all London on fire was found; 
One worm-eaten stick is enough for a wreck; 
But one step too far, and a fall breaks our neck; 
From only one word many quarrels begin, 

And only this once leads to many a sin; 

Only 4 penny wastes many a pound; 

Only once more, and the diver was drowned; 
Only one drop many drunkards has made; 






Only in play many ‘gamblers have said; 
Ouly a cold opens many a grave; 
Only resist many evils will save. 


+> 
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For the Companion. 
A MODERN “MOTHER GOOSE.” 

In Michigan we made the acquaintance of a very wor- 
thy member of the goose family, that in family disci- 
pline was an example to both parents and children. 

If she was in any way related to Mother Goose, with 
whose melodies we are all so familiar, we were not in- 


| ing in dismay. 


ble whenever a tail feather was erected! Woe to the 
unlucky youngster that endeavored to make an unnec- 
essary display of its fine plumage—it was pecked and 
wing-lashed until it fled to avoid the maternal dis- 
pleasure. 

Many were the stratagems to which the vain-minded 
resorted in order to indulge their love of display; 
sometimes they would take up their position behind 
their mother, at a moment when she seemed absorbed 
in meal and bonny-clabber, thinking, perhaps, that moth- 
er would not see them then, and spread their feathers to 
their utmost capacity. Alas! how many children have 
made that self-same fatal mistake. Although a mother 
myself, I am free to confess that the adroitness with 
which parents find out the short-comings of their little 
ones is perfectly appalling! As a detective mother 
goose was equal to any emergency. At the very in- 
stant when the vain creature was turning around, in 
order that the magnificence oi her plumage might the 
better be appreciated by the envious spectators, the 
maternal rod descended, and the silly fowl fled, scream- 
In the most literal sense of that expres- 
sive but inelegant word, it skedaddled, pitching head 
first into a mud puddle, from which it emerged in the 
forlornest of conditions. Then there was another exhi- 
bition of human nature. All the spectators, who a mo- 
ment before were so envious and willing to imitate this 
vain creature, seemed, now that she was in disgrace, to 
rejoice in her misfortunes. They even hissed and pecked 
at her, as I have seen rude boys insult a poor un- 
fortunate. 

Upon this occasion, mother goose made no efforts to 
restrain these exhibitions of contempt; but when they 
had subsided she straightened up her neck with unusual 
dignity, and turning her eyes right and left, seemed to 
address them as follows : 

“My children, behold the ludicrous condition of that 
disobedient and vain fowl! While it behaved itseit 
with due modesty, its feathers were spotless and its ap- 
pearance attractive, but no sooner did it endeavor to 
excite undue admiration and envy than it not only lost 
the few charms it possessed, but soon became even an 
object of contempt. Learn from this to be satistied with 
what nature has conferred upon you.” Simplicity is 
always charming. A true Jady or gentleman will wear 
their richest garments with unconscious grace. 
Remember that it is an established fact in natural 
history, that the larger the circumference of the feath- 
ers, the larger is the goose that spreads them!” 

C. B. W. Fs 
ee 
WHAT WILL YOU HAVE? 

The following vivid sketch was introduced by the late 
Dr. Alexander into his “Letters to Workingmen.” He 
writes in the character of a workingman : 

After a day’s work of copying, I was under the mor- 
tifying necessity of waiting an hour in the tap-room of 
a low tavern to secure the services of a mail-guard, who 
was to carry a parcel for my employer. Amid the 
smoke, the spitting and the clatter of a crowd of inn- 
haunters, I could not but find some subjects for retlec- 
tion. 

The presiding genius of the bar was a bloated, whis- 
kered young man, whom I had long known as the aban- 
doned son of a deceased friend. I sighed, and was si- 
lent. Ever and anon, as squads of two or three ap- 
proached his shrine to receive and empty their glasses, 
and deposit their sixpences, I heard the short formula 





formed of the fact. We are inclined to think she pos- 
sessed toe much good sense to suppose she would be 
any more respectable, simply because she bore the 
name of a distinguished individual. A goose, as you 
know, could be only a goose, although she claimed the 
eagle for her ancestor. 

So far from pretending to be liter wy, she seemed to 
have but one aspiration in the world, and that one to 
bring up her offspring in the way they should go. She 
had nine children nearly as large as herself, from which 
it would have been difficult to distinguish her, but for a 
certain gravity and dignity of demeanor, so becoming 
to all mothers. 

That she did not consider that cither age or size ex- 
empted them from yielding the strictest obedience,to 
her parental authority will be inferred from what fol- 
lows. I can never sve vain, quarrelsome and disorderly 
children without wishing they could be made to serve 
an apprenticeship under this sensible Michigan goose. 

Upon the occasion when we were presented to madam, 
she was leading her young flock to lunch, and we were 
pleased to see with what decorum she approached the 
repast. Not one of the young geese was allowed to 
run on before her, as some rude children do before their 
parents. On the contrary, if any exhibited undue haste, 
she instantly pecked at it reprovingly, and compelled it 
to fall back; thus giving them to understand that chil- 
dren should always walk quietly behind their parents 
unless requested to precede them. 

Having arrived upon the eating ground, Mistress 


Goose, still keeping the young aloof,-took a survey of 


what was presented, to ascertain, apparently, how far it 
would meet their necessities. The investigation being 
satisfactory, she turned to her company, as much as to 
say, “You may be seated,” which they did promptly, 
without scraping their chairs about, or elbowing each 
other; nor did they find fault with their food, or pout 
for sweetmeats. In many respects they behaved ad- 
mirably ; but 1am sorry to say that in others they act- 
od as I have seen ill-bred childred do. 

For instance, two or more would seize upon the same 
tid-bit, and get up an impromptu fight for its possession. 
Upon these occasions madam was swift to administer 
justice to the offenders, and you will be interested in 


‘knowing that she endorsed the family discipline of 


some of your mothers, who make it a practice to punish 
all the offending party in order to may make sure 
of the guilty one! Once when the contest was resumed 
after she had pecked and otherwise punished them, she 
took the disputed morsel in her own bill and carried it 


off beyond their reach, after which she returned, chas- | 


tised each one with strong strokes from her wings, and 
stood patiently by until harmony was restored. 

In another instance the offender, being particularly 
greedy, was driven back into the field, and made to go 
without its dinner, a kind of discipline with which I am 
afraid more than one of us are familiar. 

But there was one thing this model mother seemed to 
hate even more than quarrelling, and that was strutting. 
However loth she might sometimes seem to notice the 
family bickerings, no such maternal weakness was visi- 





of the bacchanal minister: “ What will you have? bran- 
dy? gin? punch? What will you have?” And all the 
| victims severally made their bids fora “smaller,” a cock- 
tail, a sling, or a julep, as the case might be. 

“Methinks I can answer this question,” said I to my- 
self, as Least a glance around the murky apartment. 
And first to the young shoemaker who, with a pair of 
newly-finished boots, is asking for grog. “What will 
you have?” Young man, you will soon have an empty 
pocket. 

There comes my neighbor, the bookbinder. His hand 
shakes us he raises his full glass. Ah! Shannon! I 
dread to say it; but you will have the palsy. 

The glasses are washed out, not cleansed, in the slop- 
tub under the bar-shelf. Now a fresh bevy comes up, 
cigar in hand. “Gentlemen, what will you have?” I 
choose to supply the answer for myself, thus : The baker 
there will have an apoplexy or sudden fall in the shop. 
The tailor in green glasses will have, or, rather, has al- 
ready, & consumption. And I fear that the three idlers 
in their train will have the next epidemic that shall 
sweep off our refuse drunkards. 

Sorry am I to sce in this den Mr. Scantling, the coop- 
er. Not to speak of himself, I have reason to believe 
that both his grown sons ure beyinning to drink. He 
looks about him suspiciously. Now he has plucked up 
courage. He takes whiskey. You will have a pair of 
drunken sons. 

That young fellow in the green frock-coat and colored 
neckcloth is a musician, & man of reading, and the hus- 
band of a lovely English woman. He takes his glass 
with the airof a Greek drinking hemlock. You will 
have a heart-broken wife. 

What! is that lad of fifteen going to the bar ? 
and he tosses off his glass of cognac with an air. 
will have an early death. 

The old man that totters out of the door has, doubt- 
less, come hither to drown his grief. His last son has 
died in prison, from the effects of a brawl in the theatre. 
The father has looked unutterable anguish every sober 
moment for two years. Wretched old man! You will 
| have the haltcr of « suicide. 
| I must take the rest in mass; for it is Saturday night 
|and the crowd increases. The bar-keeper has an assist- 
jant in the person of a pale, sorrowful girly Two voices 
| now reiterate the challenge: What will you have? what 
will you have? 

Misguided friends, Lam greatly afraid you will have a 
death-bed without hope. As 1 walked home across the 
common, I thought thus: “And what will he have, 
| who, day after day, and vear after year, doles out the 
devil’s bounty to his recruits, and receives the six- 
pences, as it were, over the coffins of his victims ?” 
You, to say the least, hardened tempter, will have the 
recollection of your deeds, and the vision of their cter- 
| nal results. 
| ice apaadlipileaitics 
| 
| 


He is; 
You 
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THE DISOBEDIENT SUNFISH. 
A FABLE. 


There was once a sunfish surrounded by her little 
family, sunning themselves on a fine summer’s day near 
the waste gates of a large mill-pond. They all appeared 
‘contented and happy, and perhaps the old fish was giv- 
| ing her progeny good advice on various subjects for the 
j future. Soon one of the little fishes espied a fine fat 
‘worm dangling before him—looking so tempting that 
‘he was on the point of seizing it with his mouth, when 

his watchful parent told him not to touch it, that there 
| was danger in that tempting morsel of food—that con- 
| cealed in it was a hook, which might be the ruin of him 
,if he ever ventured near it. The little one pondered 
‘over the matter—it could not understand how there 
;could be any danger there. Soon they swam off to 


| hunt up their noon-day meal—all but the little one, who 
could not give up the idea of dining on the nice fat 
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sorm. Approaching still nearer, and swimming around 
» he felt confident his parent must be deceived; he 
ave it a little nibble—it was delicious; he felt inclined 
y start Off and find his mother, and tell her how mis- 
gken she was, but alas! the next attempt he made to 
gste it, he felt the cruel hook fastened in his mouth, 
nd realizing that he was being drawn from the water, 


xclaimed, “O, that I had heeded the advice of a fond \ 


arent, but now it is too late; take warning, I pray you, 
il ye little fishes, and if ever you are tempted to diso- 
ey the warnings of your dear parents, remember the 
ite of the little disobedient sunfish.” 


HO rr 


REMINISCENCES OF A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR. 


Some thirty years ago I was in trade with Judge! 


| certainly found and picked out of the chair, and which 
| probably had been buried in the lining for years. His 
proftered ransom got him off his punishment, but his in- 
vestigations in the structure of watches, books, ink, and 
cruet-stands, writing-desks, MS. notes, &c., have not 
| since produced equally valuable discoveries.— Buck- 
| land’s Curiosities of Natural History. 
++ 


SO YOU MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


An eminent divine, remarkable for the devoted piety 
and spotless purity of his character, was heard to say 
that he never read or heard of a crime in his life,no 
matter how heinous, without feeling an inward con- 
sciousness that under certain conditions of education, 
training or association, he might have committed the 
same crime himself. The same feeling must have been 


4 in a pleasant village of Vermont, in the town of'| experienced more or less by all reflecting, enlightened 
a ‘ ‘ 7 


g—. There are two villages in that town that are de- 
nominated “Upper Hollow and Lower Hollow.” 

Ashort distance above the Lower Hollow lived a man 
ithe name of Orlando Bundy, a blacksmith by trade. 
fe was in the habit of using liquor pretty freely, es- 
yeially about election time. About that time there 
qs an exciting election for representatives to the Leg- 


|men; and yet—and yet, how little charity there is in 


the world! | 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 








ature, that had just come off, and all were anxious to | 
jar the result. Mr. Bundy happened to be in the} 
gore as Judge H—— was reading the returns from the | 
jiferent towns. Among the rest was that of a town on | 
te west side of the Green Mountains, that had elected | 
;,F. for the representative. | 
“Js it possible that they have elected him a represent- | 
give?” said Mr. Bundy. “I knew him like a book. | 
je was a poor boy and used to live at my father’s. His | 
ther died when he was young, and his mother being | 
yor, he was put out to live with different farmers to | 
ama living. When he lived with my father he was 
opoor that he was not able to buy a pair of shoes. My 
ather being a well to do farmer, was able to keep me 
shoes. It irritated the boy to think he had no shoes, 
Que day my father sent us to cut Canadian thistles in 
tie field. I had shoes to protect my feet, but poor S. 


wis barefoot, and the thistles pricked his feet, and I} 


twothered him and laughed at him for not having shoes. 
He got excited by my jeer and the sting of the thistles, 
ad straightening himself up, shook his little fist at me, 


and said : 

“Orlando Bundy, I shall see the day that I shall be 
gz to wear shoes,’ ” 
And so it proved. 
a edueation—a 
legislative halls of Vermont. 
toor of Congress and the Senate Chamber, and many 


He did wear shoes. 


atine have been in the place designated for the Vice- | 


President. They were the shoes of Hon. Solomon 
Fut, United States Senator from Vermont. 


<+@> 
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THE QUARRELSOME DOGS. 


Ol Tray and rough Growler are having a fight, 
So let us get out of the 

They snarl, and they gr . 
U dear, What a terrible fray! 








| they 





bark, and they bite— 


Why what foolish fellows! Now is it not hard 




















ther in quiet? 
h m tor them both in the yard, 
And always a plenty of diet. 





But who ever said to old Growler and Tray 
It was nauchty to quarrel I tieht 
They think ‘tis as pretty tot to play, 
And Know not the wrong from the right. 
Bu hen little childr yw it is wrong, 












ngrily t 
tea o them must t 
ler and Tray. 





For the C¢ 


! mpanion, 
“HER EUOLOGY.” 
While visiting Niagara Falls soon after the death of 


the young lady whose “Epitack” appeared in a late 


mmber Of the Companion, I was shown the spot 
uemento of her visit. 

As T stood gazing sorrowfully down the trea 
diff absorbed in the mournful reflections her 
te was so well calculate 





{to awaken, I was aroused by 
the ery, “Ondy just five cents, ma’am !” 

furning, I beheld a sandy-haired, freckled-faced, 
tel-whiskered Canadian, holding in hands some 
‘sof pasteboard upon which were printed in blue ink 
te following lines : 


his 


“EULOLOGY. 
Alas! here fell a beauto 
Who in a evil hour 


Fell off fr 
While } 





plucking 
As ar 


waming to all careless young ladies who visit the falls 


accompaniment to the “Epitack,” and as a 
ig tuture, we think you will agree that it was “cheap” 
“Only five cents!” 
a a 
THE PASTOR MERLIN. 
We do not need to tell you what a civil war is. 
Live just experienced 


We 
one which no American child will 
‘uget. They are terrible wars, and such wars have 
ten taken place in France. During one of these sad 
Conticts a poor pastor, or minister, as you would call 
dim, was obhiged to conceal himself in a barn to escape 
“ath, He came near dying becruse he had nothing to 
‘ty until a hen came close by the place where he was 
‘udden and laid an egg, and this she continued to do 
“ery day for a long time, although she must have won- 
‘red what became of her eggs. This is another illus- 
‘ution of God’s goodness and the simple means which 
H , : ° 
At otten uses to protect those who trustin Him. But 
Ney walk by faith, and so they know that it is not blind 
ance, but a loving Father’s care that thus saves them 
tom death. 
——-- +e --- 

MR. BUCKLAND’S MONKEY. 
I lately had a little monkey who was a great thief, 
ntl contrived to turn his thieving propensities to good 
‘count. Master Jack (after I had had him some time) 
“lowed evident symptoms of consumption, and I pre- 
scribed cod-liver oil. It was placed openly before him, 
r us he refused it with syinptoms of disgust and sundry 
“Ul-shakings. I then poured a little into the saucer, 
and placed it in such a position that Master Jack should 
find it for himself, while I pretended to be reading and 
rab to notice what was going on. The trap took; Jack, 
inking he was stealing the oil, sucked up the pre- 
xcribed dose, making a face, not implying nausea, but 
hither high glee at his 6wn cleverness. He was cer- 
maly better and fatter for his medicine, which was so 
poet because stolen, and I really think it saved his 
ms Jack, too, had a marvellous propensity for picking 
ea to pieces, and smashing articles that came in his 
y. One day he sneaked out of his cage and had a 
ay morning’s work to himself tearing off the ieather 
_ pulling out the lining of an old arm-chair. He was, 
"se an hour or two, discovered in the act, and taken 
an custody to be duly chastised for his mischief. He 
— murder,” when he saw preparations made to 
— him, but at the same time he held out his hand, 
steal closed upon something in it. His pickers and 

‘ers were unclasped, and in the palm of his hand 


He acquired | 
profession—and his shoes trod the | 
His shoes pressed the | 


there she fell in the act of gathering a wild Hower as a| 


| spectabl 


Where is my Receipt? 


The date against a subsoriber’s name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 


> 





For the Companion. 
THE BEAR AND THE CHILD. 

In one of the northern cities of France, during a very 
cold winter, a poor little savoyard who loved and feared 
God, when nearly dyiug of cold and without any other 
shelter, bethought himself of going into the cage of a 
| tame bear that the city kept for the king. 
| The child’s name was Francois, the bear was called 

Masco. 


Did the touching fearlessness of this little creature 
' soften the rude bear? We do not know, but for some 
reason the bear took the child softly between his great 
paws, and hugged him up against his furry breast, to 
warm him. 

In the morning, the little savoyard, who had slept 
sweetly with his droll bed-fellow, went away to clean 
shoes, and came back at night to share the supper and 
the bedroom of the hospitable bear. By-and-by some 
| people discovered the child clasped between the paws 
| of the bear, and fearing that the bear would hurt him, 
| they tried to take him away, but the bear, who already 
loved Francois, lapped his face gently with his tongue 
j and would not let him be separated from him. 

This wonderful fact was once related to the king, who 
sent for little Francois and had him brought up in his 
palace. God never forsakes those who pray to Him and 
trust Him as this poor, homeless orphan did, and He 


| 
| 

| si 
}can control alike the savage beasts and the hearts of 
| kings. 

} 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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THAT IS A FACT. 
“That is a terrible event!” said a hen, (it was ina 
different part of the city from that in which the event 
j took place.) ‘That is a terrible thing that happened in 
| the hen-coop! I dare not sleep alone to-night; itis well 
that there are so many of us here on the perch.” And 
| she told the story, so that the feathers of the other hens 
| stood on end, and the cock dropped his comb. That’s 
la fact! i 
But we will begin at the beginning, that is, at the hen- 
coop in the other part of the city. The sun was going 
| down, and the hens were going up—to rest. One of 
}them—she had white feathers and short legs, laid her 
regular egg every day, and was as a hen, every way re- 
—was smoothing her feathers with her beak, as 
she sat upon her perch, and a single feather happened 
} to-fall out. 
} “Let it go!” said 















she, “the more I pluck myself, the 
| handsomer I grow.” Now, this was spoken in sport, 
for she was the wit of the coop, and, as we have already 
said, very respectable. And so she went to sleep. : 
; It was dark: the hens were perched side by side, and 
| the one that roosted nearest her was not asleep. She 
heard, and she didn’t hear, just as we must do in the 
world, if we wish to live in peace; but she said to her 
neighbor on the other side: 
“Did you hear what she said? I name no names, but 
there is a hen here who is willing to pluck herself, in 
order to look handsome. If I were a cock, I should de- 





And just opposite the hen-coop sat an owl with her 
husband and children. They have sharp ears in that 
family, and they heard every word that the neighbor- 
hen said, and they turned up their eyes, and the owl- 
mother fanned herself with her wings. 

“Don’t listen to it! Did you ever! I heard it with 
my own ears, and they are sharp enough to last many 
years yet. One of the hens has so far forgot the pro- 
prieties which a hen ought to observe, as to sit and 
pluck out all her feathers, to please the cock.” 

“Prenez garde aux enfants!” said the father owl, “that 
is no tale for children.” 

“But I will tell our neighbor-owl, he is so respected 
in society !” and away flew the mother. 

“Too-hoo! too-hoo!” said they to the doves in the 
neighboring dove-cote. “Have you heard it? have you 
heard it? Too-hov! there is a hen who has plucked 
out all her feathers for the cock’s sake! She will 
freeze to death, if she is not already dead. Too-hoo!” 

“Where ? where >” cooed the doves. 

“In the neighboring yard. I have as good as seen it, 
myself! It is hardly a proper story to tell, but it’s a 
fact!’ 

“Believe, believe every blessed word!” said the doves, 
as they whirred down to their own hen-coop. “There 
is a hen, some say there are two of them, that have 
plucked out all their feathers, in order not to look like 
the others, and thus excite the cock’s attention. Itisa 
hazardous game, one may take cold and die of fever, 
and in fact both of them are dead.” 

“Wake up! wake up!” crowed the cock, as he flew 
off on the fence; he was still half asleep, but yet crowed 
pretty well. “There are three hens that have died of 
unrequited love for the same cock! They pulled out 
all their feathers! It is a scandalous story, and I will 
not keep it—let it 4o farther!” 

“Let it go farther!” squeaked the bat, and the hens 
cackled, and the cock crowed. “Let it go farther! Let 
it go farther!" and the story went from hen-coop to hen- 
coop, and at last got back to the place from which it 
started. 

“There are five hens,” :o it ran, “that have pulled out 
all their feathers to show which of them had grown 
thinnest and pined away the most for the cock, and 
they pecked cach other till the blood flowed in torrents, 
and they all fell dead, to the shame and disgrace of 
their families, anda sad loss of eggs!” 

And the hen thathad lost the little, loose feather, could 
not, of course, recognize her own story, and as she was 
a respectable hea, she said: 

“I have no pa ience with the creatures! but there are 
a great many ofthe same sort. Such things mustn’t be 
hushed up, ana I shall do all I can to have the story 
put into the papers, and spread over the whole land. 
‘The creatures and their families deserve it!” 





Was dice . > . 
&$ discovered a half-sovereign, which he had most 


And it did get into the papers and was printed, and 
it is a fact: “That a little f= can grow to five hens!” 











THE ORGANIST’S PORTFOLIO. 
A Series of Voluntaries from the works of ANCIENT and 
MODERN COMPOSERS. By Epwarp F. Rmsavct. 

* These voluntaries, designed tor the organ, are likewise admira- 
bly adapted for performance upon the Cabinet Organ, and all 
other modern Keed Instruments. 

Price $4, on receipt of which copies will be mailed post-free. 
OLIVER DITSON & Co., Publishers, 
277 Washington Street. 
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CHI(It CHAT, 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, 


A paper of eight pages, published every two weeks. Only 25 cts. 
for three months. Specimen copies 10 cts. 
Address Box 2437 P. O., New York. 25—2w 





Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain Killer. 


The following letter from Mr. Woopwarpb, of St. Louis, a gen- 
tleman of high respectability, who during the prevalence of the 
Cholera in that city, watched the resu!t of the application of the 
Pain Killer for this disease, and his testimony can be relied upon 
with the utmost confidence. 

Dear Sir: You recollect when J saw you in New London in 
Jauuary last, my expressing to you my most sanguine expecta- 
tions that DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER would have a tremendous sale 
in the West this season, and my anticipations have been more 
than realized, and the testimony of thousands who have used it 
has been that they would not be willing to go to bed at night with- 
out it in the house. 

On the appearance of the Cholera in this city, such was the con- 
fidence in the Pain Killer as a remedy, that many who purchased 
it remarked to me that they had no fears or dread of the Cholera 
as long as they had the Pain Killer by them, and hundreds took it 
daily as a preventive, for no persons can have a derangement of 
the bowels or diarrhea if they use this medicine. This was the 
security and confidence of hundreds acquainted with it,and when 
their friends were attacked with the cholera they would adminis- 
ter the remedy in large quantities internally, and also externally 
by bathing and rubbing them with it, and in every case when it 
has been taken in any of the first stages of this disease, it has 
proved successful. 

1 consider it an infallible remedy. I have not heard of any in- 
dividual in any family, who used the Pain Killer when attacked, 
but what speedily recovered. 

‘The clerk informed me that he administered it to persons when 
cold and in the cramps, and it gave immediate relief, but still it 
should be given quickly, for when the discharge of “rice water™ 
has begun, the hope of lite has fied. Should this disease make its 
appearance among you, as in all probability it will, be not alarm- 
ed; you and all others there have the remedy, and | am confident 
if the Pain Killer is used, not a death by Cholera will occur in 
your city. Respectfully yours, 

A. P. WOODWARD. 

Those using the Pain Killer should strictly observe the follow- 
ing directions: 

At the commencemeni of the disease take a teaspoonful of Pain 
Killer in sugar and water, and then bathe treely across the stom- 
ach and bowels, and with the Pain Killer clear. 

Should the diarrhea or cramps continue, repeat the dose every 
fifteen minutes. In this way the dreadful scourge may be check- 
ed, and the patient relieved in the course of a few hours. 

N. b.—Be sure and get the genuine article; and itis recom- 
mended by those who have used the Pain Killer for the Cholera, 
that in extreme cases the patient take two (or more) teaspoonfals 
instead of one 


ic. 
Sold by all medicine dealers. 2—3m 





DR. SETH ARNOLD’S BALSAM, 
WARRANTED TO CURE 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS, 
DYSENTERY, DIARRHG@A AND CHOLERA 
65,000 Bottles Sold 
IN NEW ENGLAND LAST YEAR. 

Price only 25 Cents, 


Rt. Rev. Bishop Southgate, Rev. James Porter, D. D., of N. Y. 
and others, recommend it. 
KEEP A BOTTLE ON HAND. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
GILMAN BROS., Proprietors, 


Lb—im BOSTON. 





FOR THE BOYS. 
- a See” 
SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING, 


In all the variety of style and material to gratify the taste, and 
adapted to the means of all classes of purchasers, at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
GEO. W. SIMMONS & CO., 
Oak Hall, 32 and 34 North Street. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 
WITH 
BR. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, 
—OR— 


READY SOAP MAKER. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and supe- 
rior to any other saponifier or ley in market. Put up in cans of 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds, and twelve 
pounds, with full directions in English and German, for making 
Soft Soap. No lime is required. 

Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 

B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington Street, 
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HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71. 
SOMETHING NEW FOR LOYS. 

Men and Boys are MAKING Money with the LOWE PRESS, 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school 

Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CO., 

25—ly 23 Water Street, Boston 








ge" KEEP CLEAN, COOL AND CALM.—An ounce (bottle) or 
prevention, in the shape of Doctor Seth Arnold's Balsam, is 
worth a pound of cure. It will cure Dysentery, Diarrhea, Chol- 
era, and Bowel Complaints generally. It has stood the test of 
twenty-five years experience, and proved itself a medicine that 
can be relied upon. It has met with a very flattering reeeption in 
all New England, 65,000 bottles of it being sold there last year. 
Rr. Rev. Bisnop SOuTHGATE, REV. JAMES PORTER, D. D., of N. 
Y., and others recommend it. ¢22—7w 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING co. 
Proprietors and Manufacturers of the cclebrated 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES. 


The superior merits of the Machines manufactured by this Com- 
pany for either FAMILY USE or MANUFACTURING PURPOSES, are 
so universally known and conceded, that an enumeration of their 
relative excellencies is deemed at this late day, as wholly supes- 
fiuous. 

Kecent and valuable improvements have, however, been added 
to the Singer Machines rendering them still more perfect and re- 
liable. The new lock-stitch FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 
which has been over two years in preparation 1s now for the first 
time offered to the public, and it is confidently presented as the NE 
PLUS ULTRA of family sewing machines, possessing all the DE- 
SIRABLE ATTRIBUTES ANd ATTACHMENTS so essential to a PERFECT 
MopERN SEWING MACHINE. Parties in want of a reliable ma- 
chine, for any specialty, one that will not disappoint them. but 
will be found ever ready and competent to do its work, should not 
fail to examine and test the Singer Machines before purchasing 
other and inferior articles. Circulars and information furnished 
on application. Silk, Twist, Thread, Needles, Oil, &c., of the 
best quality always on hand. 

Principal offices—69 Hanover Street, Boston. 
458 Broadway, New York. 

P. S.—This Company has to announce that they are now pre- 

pared to supply their customers with the most practical and per- 





fect BurTtoN-HoLk MACHINE in the world, and to warrant the | 


game In every respect. Send for Circular. 20—3 


A CROWN OF GLORY. 





Every Man, Woman and Child who has used 
STERLING’S AMBROSIA 
is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapidly increasin 
sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. : 
Ir 1s WARRANTED TO PLEASE. 
It cures Itching of the Head. 
It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 
It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. 
It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy. 

Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow; Removes Dand- 
tuff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness; tusures Luxu- 
riant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; Kills Hair 
Eaters. Good effect apparent at once. 

TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 
the Ambrosia will suit you toa T. Elegantly put up. Delicate- 
ly Perfumed. Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. Sold 
in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles—No. 2 
for morning, No. 1 for evening. 
THERE IS NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 

STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable and etf- 
fective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a carton. 

Sold by Druggists. 

Sterling’s Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 
215 Fulton Street......New York. 
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LIFE, GROWTH AND BEAUTY. 
+ MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


AND 


WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 
OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 





INVIGORATE, STRENGTHEN AND LENGTHEN THE 
EIAIR. 
They act directly upon the roots of the hair, supplying required 


nourishment, and natural color and beauty returns. 
Grey hair disappears, bald spots are cov- 
ered, hair stops failing, and 
luxuriant growth is 
the result. 


LADIES AND CHILDREN 





WILL APPRECIATE 


THE DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE AND RICH, GLOSSY 
APPEARANCE [IMPARTED TO THE HAIR, 


—AND— 


No fear of soiling the skin, scalp or most elegant head-dress, 


Convincing Testimony. 

REV. C. A. BUCKBEE, 
Assistant Treasurer American Bible Union, N. Y. City, writes. 
“I very cheerfully add my testimony to that of r 





i us 
friends, to the great value of Mrs. S.A. Allen's Hair Restorer 
and Zylobalsamum."’ 
REY. WILLIAM CUTTER, 
New York City. 
“My hair is changed to its natural color, and growing on 
spot.” 


vald 
REV. J. H. CORNELL, 
New York City. 
“J procured it forarelative. The failing of the hair stopped 
and restored it from being grey to its n 
color.” 





REV. J. WEST, 
Brooklyn, L. I. 
“T will testify to their value in the most liberal sense 
have restored my hair where it was bald, and, where gr 
original color." 


They 


y, to the 





REV. A. WEBSTER, 
Soston, Mass. 
“have used them with great effect. I 
grey. 


am neither 
My hair was dry and brittle; it is now soft as in youth. 





REV. H. V. DEGEN, 
soston, Mass. 
“That they promote the growth of the hair where baldness 
have the evidence of my own eyes.” 





Sold by Druggists throughout the World 





PRINCIPAL SALES OFFICE, 
19% and 200 GREENWICH 8TREET, 


New York. 
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DR. BIOKNELL’S SYRUP! 
THE GREAT CHOLERA REMED 
Also Dysentery, Diarrhea, Cholera Morbu mer 
Pain or Cramp in the Stomach or bowels, r 
Painter's Colic, &c., and is warranted to CUKe or 
ly vegetable, without a particle of opiate or 
aromatic, very pleasant to the taste, mild, | 
warms and strengthens the system, acts 
almost immediate relief, and a taste of the a 
most incredulous of.these tacts. Sold by ¢ medicine. 
| Please send for circular. ‘ry it. Prepared EDWARD 
| SUTTYON, Providence, R. I. DEMAS BARNES & Co., of New 
York, and GEO. C. GOODWIN & Co., of Boston, General Agent 
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SEA-SIDE BOARDING SCHOOL, 

For Misses, MATTAPOISETT, MAGS. | 

pure air and sea bathing, in connection wit 

therly care and physical training. Mus 
13m 


Delightful Ocean 





Ww, 
happy home, mo- 
- H. B. PRATT. 











AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 





Is a concentrated extract of the choic 
| other substances of still greater alter 
| an effectual antidote for diseases Sarsaj 
| cure. Such a remedy is surely wanted by - 
| from Strumous complaints, and that one which will accom- 
| plish their cure must prove, as this has, of immense service 
to this large class of our afflicted tellow-citizens. How com- 
pletely this compound will, do it has been proven by xj 

ment on many of the worst cases to be found in the f 
{ complaints: ‘ ee 
| Scrofula, Scrofulous Swellings and Sores, Skin Disease 
| Pimples, Pustules, Blotches, Eruptions, St. Anthony's F 
| Rose or Erysipelas, Tetter or Salt Rheum, Seald Head, King 
| worm, &e. nena: 
| Female Diseases are caused by Scrotula in the blood, and 
} are often soon cured by this EXTRACT OF SAKSAPARILLA. 

Do not discard this invaluable medicine be 
been imposed upon by something pretending to paril- 
la, while it was not. When you have used AYER 1. and 
| not till then, will you know the virtues of Sarsaparilla. 
For minute particulars of the diseases it cures, we reier you 
to Ayer’s American Almanac, which the agent below named 
will furnish gratis to all who call for it. 

AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS, for the cure of Costiveness, 
Jaundice, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Dysentery, Foul Stomach, 
Headache, Piles, Rheumatism, Heartburn arising from Disor- 
dered Stomach, Pain, or Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, Flat- 
ulency, Loss of Appetite, “Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Worms, 
Gout, Neuralgia, and for a Dinner Pill. 

They are sugar coatcd, so that the most sensitive can take 
| them pleasantly, and they are the best Aperient in the world 

for all the purposes of a family physic. 

Prepared by J. C. AYER & Co., Lowell, Mass,, and sold by 
all druggists. 2—2 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION, 





Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. 








Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year. One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 








For the Companion. 


GERMAN BEER SALOONS AND MUSICAL 
CONCERTS. 

Dear Younoe Frienns,—The Conditoreien are a f 
vorite institution in Berlin, and indeed in all German 
cities, and are frequented almost exclusively hy gentle- 
men, but as it ix perfectly allowable for ladies to enter, 
I find a cup of the nivest coffee, and the most recent 
news from England and America a frequent tempta- 
tion. 

In America we have reading-rooms, but these cafes 
are of a somewhat different character. The Germans 
know very little of our custom of taking the daily or 
weekly paper in the home, or of individuals subscribing 
for it, but when they wish to learn the local or general 
news they hurry to some conditorei, where it is always 
ready for them. 

There they find cheerful, well-warmed and lighted 
rooms, plenty of companions, and a comfortable seat 
beside a little marble-tupped table. They are not ex- 
pected to lay duwn ready money for the paper, but 
take a cup of coffee or a cake, the profit on which pays 
the proprietor. 

Hundreds of different papers are taken,—English, 
German, Russian, French, American, Polish, &c. 

These conditorien are really oftentimes quite elegant 
affairs, and each one seems to have its own particular 
class of visitors, one being perhaps frequented mostly 
by clerks, another by merchants, another by military 
officers, »nother by literary men and scholars. Almost 
always when I go into Sparg’s, on the Linden, Lain told 
sone distinguished man of Berlin is sitting at my elbow, 
though from his appearance I should never think it. 

But I must not give you the impression that all the 
men of this great city who can read can afford or 
would enjuy going to these nice places. 

A very large class care only fur the paper which con- 
tains the longest list of accidents and murders and that 
kind of news, and if they can have it juined with a 
glass of beer, and vile smoke and buon companions 
aronnd them, they are more than content. 

I am told there are sixteen hundred beer-houses in 
Berlin, and dark, repulsive places they are, if I can 
judge from my slight glimpses as I pass by their win- 
dows. How these people can, both in the city and the 
country, as I have seen them, sit in these low, black- 
walled, cheerless-looking rooms, and smoke and drink, 
and call it social, I could never understand. 

Have you ever heard of Liebig’s Symphony Concerts ? 
If you ever meet Americans who have been in Berlin, 
you can certainly get information about them. I wish 
we could have such popular concerts in America, where, 
as here, respectable people could meet, and for the pay- 
ment of a triffing sum enjoy and appreciate also, the 
finest music. 

But Liebig and his well-trained band could not go to 
America and find their music understood and loved as 
it is here by these Germans. The common people of 
America are not yet trained to enjoy classical music, 
and when they listen to it they expect to pay a high 
price for it. But Liebig has for many years given 
money, and time, and care, with the noble hope that 
the tastes and feeling of general society may be retined, 
and that the working people of Berlin may be led to 
love what is good. 

But we could not have these concerts in America, 
just as they are hore, for another reason. Beer and 
smoke are an essential element, and we Americans 
could not import this custom. 

One enters a large hall filled with round tables, ot 
different sizes, and the chairs around them are so soon 
occupied that he must be in season to secure ‘a seat. 
Servants pass to and fro through the crowd, taking or- 
ders for beer, and any kind of eatables the people may 
wish, so that by the time the band is ready to play, 
each person is supplied. Everybody has been talking 


and laughing before, but now there is a general hush; 
any one who dares to speak is hissed. The gentlemen 
sip their beer, and lean back in their chairs to enjoy the 


music; the ladies take out their knitting or sewing; 
the children keep “still as mice” and look very happy. 

At the first pause in the music the hum begins again 
louder than ever; perhaps a mischievous ball of yarn 


drops from one of the side galleries upon the heads of 
the group below, then all the people within sight of it 
seem to feel an interest in getting it safely back again; 
the gentlemen leave their beer for their cigars; and the 
whole scene is as like Germany and as unlike America 


as possible. 


I have been twice into these concert rooms, and when 
I left the room it was so full of smoke, that without 
exaggeration, one’s eyes must be very strong to see 


across it. 


These .concerts are a great contrast to those held in 
Ling Academy. I had the pleasure of hearing an ora- 
torio in that exquisitely beautifal hall, a few evenings 
since. All the parts were finely rendered, although of 
course the chornses were not as strong as those in Lon- 
don by seven hundred persons, and the audience seem- 


ed to be in perfect sympathy with the music. 


There is no smoking or drinking there; the gentle- 


men and ladies leave their outer garments in an ante 


room, and sit in settees broken up into separate seats, 
which have this pecaliarity: that when not used, they 
raise up by a spring and lie against the back of the 


seat, thus affording ample room for passers through. 


The music was exquisite, aud I wished that it was 


as theugh they dared not express outwardly what they 
must inwardly, I know, have felt sometimes, 

Bat I wonld gladly turn from the fine music of Ger- 
many to hear some American boys sing onr national 
songs. American boys, when they are good boys, are 
the boys of the world. c. &. G. 

Berlin, Feb., 1866. 





VARIBTY. 
a 
QUE 

Noticing an account from Once A Week of a singular 
dixpusition manifested by acat in suckling mice, in lieu 
of eating them, | theughs possibly something nearer 
home might be interesting. | 
“ere are the fucts, for which T ean give you plenty 
of vouchers. Inthe davs of tny childhood a transient 
member of my father’s family, at Putney, Vt., cap- 
tured —in lien of the young crow, for which he} 
climbed,—two grey squirrels, tou young to open their | 
eves, which he presented to my mother, whe fed them 
with milk from a teaspoon. Growing weury of this, | 
and partly from curio-itv, she placed them in a box | 
where was a litter of kittens, older than the squirrels; | 
removing all but one of the kittens. When the mother 
came in wand saw the intruders in her household, and 
und rstood that my mother put them there, she looked 
from One to the other, and lett in contempt, since she 
dared not inj ste them, Presently she stopped—looked 
back—returned and looked in the box, to be sure that 
her senses had not deceived her. Again she left—aguin | 
returned,—scanning my mother’s face tu learn the mean- 
ing, which she explained as best she could, of putting 
them in the box with her. Pussy thought she could 
not take boarders, and Icft the third time,—svvn came 
back,—tooked at them and at mother—tinally jumped 
in the box, and nursed them with the kitten, never ex- 
pressing any distike toward them. When the kitten 
was big cnuugh tu eat gaine, she world bring mice and 
give to it, then go to the box to nurse the squirrels, 
whicu grew as well as ifthey bad never lett their native 
home, and repaid ber care with lavish expressions of 
affection. When she came inte the house they would 
run to meet her, and put thir paws about her neck 
in as loving an embrace as ever a child bestuwed upon 
its mother. Neishe: did the kicten show any jealousy, 
bat frolicked with them as if they were all kittens, try- 
ing to imitate their mischievous pranks and capers. Of 
any Other cats the squirrels were much afraid. 
Sou well satistied was the muther cat with the adven- 
ture, that the next year she caught a young rat and 
ailupted it as one of her family. He did nut relish the 
arrangement, and escaped as soon as he was able to 
climb. Ll saw her run down stairs, catch and bring him 
home once, but be vid not stay long. She then tried 
another with nu better success, and contented herself 
with only her own family.—.Vew England Farmer. 
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HAVE FAITH, AND STRUGGLE ON. 


A swaliow in the spring 
Came to our granary, and neath the eaves 
Essayed to muke a nest, and there did bring 
et earih, and straw, and leaves. 


Day after day she toiled 
With patient art, but ere her work was crowned, 
Some sad mishup the tiny tabric spuiled, 

And dashed it tu the ground. 


She found the ruin wrought; 
But not cast down, forth from the place she flew, 
And with her mate tresh carth and grasses brought 
And budt her nest anew. 


But scarcely had she placed 

The last soft feather on its ample floor, 

When wicked hand or chance again laid waste, 
And wrought the ruin oer. 


But still her heart she kept, 
And toiled aguin; and last night hearing calls, 
1 looked, and lo! three little swallows slept 
Within the carth made walls. 


What truth is here, O man! 
Hath Hope been smitten in its early dawn? 
Hath cloud o ercast thy purpose, trust, or plan? 
Have faith, and struggle on! 
me 
FILIAL AFFECTION. 


A veteran, worn out in the service of France, was re- 
duced, withuut a pension, although he had a wife and 
three children to share his wretchedness. Hig son was 
placed at a military academy, where he might have en- 
joyed every eoufurt; but the strongest persuasion 
could not induce him to taste anything but coarse bread 
and water. 

The Duke de Choiseul being informed of the circum- 
stance, ordered the boy befure him, and inquired the 
reason uf his abstemiousness. The boy, with a manly 
fortitude, replied : 

“Sir, when I had the honor of being admitted to the 
protection of his royal institution, my father conducted 
me hither. We came on fuot; on our journey, our 
hunger and thirst were relieved by bread and water. 
1 was received; my father blessed me, and returned to 
a helpless wife and family. As long as 1 can remember, 
bread, of the blackest kind, with waf®r, has been their 
daily fuod, and even that is earned by every species of 
labor that honor does not forbid. To this fare, sir, my 
father is returned; therefure, while he, my mother 
and sisters, are compelled to endure such wretehedness, 
is it possible that I can enjoy the bounteous plenty of 
my gracious sovereign !” 

The duke, deeply affected, gave the boy three Jouis- 
d’ors for pocket-money, and promised to procure the 
father a pension. The boy begged the dows d’ors might, 
be sent to his father; which, with the patent of his pen- 
sion, wes immediately done. 

The boy was patronized by the duke, and became one 
of the best officers in the service of France. 


PLAIN ENOUGH. 


Having pp a few days since to make a memo- 
randum of the weight of some bar steel, I gave pencil 
and paper to a workman, and requested him to weigh 
the steel and put down the size, whether round, square 
or flat. This he did, and handed me the paper. On 
looking over it, I found a kind of steel put down which 
I could not decipher, and after puzzling over it for some 
minutes I finally called the man, and pvinting out to 
him the difficult place, asked him to explain it. 

“That! why that’s plain enough,” said he, in evidnet 
surprise at my ignorance; “Esq. (Square) Steel!” 

“O! yes,” said I, after a pause, a new light breaking 
in on my mind ; “that’s so—I didn’t notice the E!” That 
was a man of genius; for surely no ordinary mortal 
could have so happily and concisely bestowed upon 
steel an honor so well merited by its great usefulness 
to man. 











COMPLIMENTARY. 
Flattery is always dangerous; the following is an 
illustration of that suber remark : 


A gentleman in our neighborhood called cn a very 
fine young lady, who was engaged at the time in mak- 


ing soap, but when she saw the gentleman coming, left 








© OMPA NION, 








looked at her, and, wishing to compliment her on her 
beauty, said: “Soap! why you louk as if you had never 
seen any sodp !”” i 


a 
CAUGHT H™. 


| 
A teacher in one of the primary schools at Brook- 
field, Iowa, the other day, found among his list of ju- 
veniles one who was constantly engaged in some mis- 
chief, and at the same time was given to swearing. 
Having uttered an oath, in violation of the teacher's 
rules, ie ordered the afvresaid juvenile to take his place 
in one corner of the old ricketty schuol-house, anu, plac- 
ing a pair of old-fashioned iron tongs in his hand, or- 
dered unn to watch a hole in the floor until he should 
catch a Wiouse, sapposmg this would be a great punish- 
ment. The Jittle urchin gazed steadily at the aperture, 
while the teacher, with his face tarned from him, was 
engayed with the other scholars. Ac last he heard the 
old tungs go bang! He turned his eyes quickly upon 
the youth, who, with a countenance beaming with ex- 
citment, yelled: “Teacher, I've got biu, I've got him! 
and, true, enuugh, liv had Mister Mouse fast by the 
head. 
caicaiiapccaiiaiili ecient 
OUR SAWYER’S SAW-DUST. 
An Ox, that all day long 
A yoke had sore oppressed, 
Lay down upon his bed of s.rTaw 
His weary limbs to rest. 
Perched on his horn, a Fly 
Said, “Friend, | see my weight 
Hath taxed thy strength. [11 go a while 
And swing on yunder gate.” 


“Thank you,” the Ox replied, 
“i wist not you were there; 
And whether now you go or stay, 
Shall neither khow nor care.” 


Some carry, as they think, 
the nation’s fate about ‘em: 
But on its axis. | suspect, 
‘The world would turn without ‘em 





—_—_—__+o»— 


Tue Rev. Mr. A was more eminent in his day 
for the brillimmey of Lis imagination than the furce of 
his lugic. Atone time he was preaching on “The Min- 
istry of Angels,” and in the peroration he saddenly ob- 
served, “J heara whisper!” The change of tone started 
the deacon, who sat below, trum a drowsy mood, and— 
springing to his feet, he spoke: “I guess it is the boys 
in the gallery.” } 








“Try are Maine soldiers,” said one Irishman to an- 
other, as a company from that State passed. “No 
more mane than the bys from here,” replied his com- 
panion, with flushing eyes and twitching fingers. 
“Didu’t | come from down there, you spalpane, aud 
you needn’t insult ’eim.” 


“Tuat baby,” said the delighted mother, “we look 
upon as the flow r of the family.” Being a boy, and 
rubed in yellow flannel, she ought to have calicd him) 
the sun-flower. | 

A FORGETFUL MAN, | 
When Jack was poor, the lad was frank and free. 
Of late he s grown brimful of pride and pelt; | 
No wonder that he don't remember me: 
Why so? you see he has forgot himself. 


| 
| 





Sports and Pastimes. 





} 
Curious Effects of Oil upon Water, and Water 


upon Oil. j 


Fasten a piece of packthread round a tumbler, with strings of 
the same from each side, meeting above itina knot at about a foot | 
distance trom the top of the tumbler. Then putting in ss much | 
water as will fill about one-third part of the tumbler, lift it up by 
the Knot, and swing it to and fro m the air; the water will keep 
its place as steadily in the glass as if it were ice But pour gently | 
in upon the water about as much oil, and then again swing it in| 
the air as before, the tranquil ity before possessed by the water 
will be transterred to the surface of the o!], and the water under it 
will be violently agitated. j 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 





Historical Enigma. 


A very celebrated naval commander,whose abilities were great, | 
and whose name still lives in the grateful recollections of his | 
countrymen. He it was who, on the eve of an engagement with | 
the enemy, uttered these expressive words: ‘England expects | 
every man to do his duty.” 


The name of this most noted man 
Six letters does contain. 

Six names | give you; find them all; 
The finals prove the name. 


1. A Roman emperor, remarkable for his accomplishments of 
mind and body. Une day meeting a person who had formerly 
been his bitter enemy, he thus addressed him: ‘‘My good friend, 
you have escaped, for [ um made emperor.” 

2. Aking of England, the first of his line and the first of his 
name. His abilities, though not shining. were solid; and he was 
heard to say, soon after his aecession, “My maxims are, never to 
abandon my friends, to do justice to all the world, and to fear no 
man." 

3. An extraordinary man, who, when very young, was obliged 
by hia father to tuke an oath that he would be at eternal enmity 
with a great and powerful people, and never cease from opposing 
their power until he or they should be no more. 

4. A Roman emperor, who, one night, recollecting that he had 
done nothing beneticial to mankind during the day, cried out, ‘‘1 
have lost a day!" 

5. A celebrated man who was the inveterate eneiny of Car- 
thage; tor, on whatever subject he debated in the senate-house, 
he never failed to conclude with these words: “1 am also of 
opinion that Carthage should be destroyed.” 

6. A very celebrated architect. In his greatest architectural 
work he is buried, and on his tomb, in Latin, is this iuscmption: 
“If thou seckest for a munument lock around thee." 


Ofttimes you'll find, laid up in store, 
Within my first, ny second. 

In tales of love, and deeds of war, 
Quite fair my whole is reckoned. 


4. 


What is that which every one can divide, but no one can see 
where it has been divided? 


5. 
Conundrums. 
A BOX OF PENS. 


What pen is a lady's name? Penelope. 

What pen has five sides? Pentagon. 

What pen saw many terrible battles? Penins 

What pen have we all studied at school? Pew 

What pen is provided with wings? Penguin. 

What pen names a great Jewish feast? Pentec 

What pen signifies poverty? Penury. 

W hat pen is made of copper? Fenny. 

What pen is chiefly patruniged by the Roman -' 
ance. o 

What pen appertains to a clock? Pendulum. 


’ ship. 


clics? Pen- 


What pen enables peuple to live comfortably? sion. 
What pen need never be regretted? Penitence. 
What pen do criminals pay for their misdeeds? alty. 


What pen is a mental faculty? Penetration? 


THE GREAT STRENGTHENING TONIC, 


(Nor a WHISKEY PREPARATION.) 


HOOFLAND'S 
GERMAN BITTERS 


WILL CURE 
DEBILITY!—DEBILITY! 
resulting from any cause Whatever. 


Hi 
PROSTRATION OF THE SYSTEM, 


INDUCED BY 
SEVERE HARDSHIPS, 
EXPOSURE, 
FEVERS, 


Diseases of Camp Life. 
SOLDIERS, CITIZENS, MALE UK FEMALE, ADULT OR Youtn, 


Will tind in this Bitters a pure Tonic, nut dependent on bad liquor 
for their ulmost miraculous eliccts. 


oO 
DYSPEPSIA, 


AND DISEASES RESULTING FROM DISORDERS 
OF THE LIVER AND DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 
ARE CURED BY 


HOOFLANL'S GERMAN BITTERS. 


This Bitters has Performed more Cures, gives Letter Satisfaetion, 
has more Testimony, has more Kespectable leople to vouch foris, 
thau any other article in the murket. 


Oo 


We defy any one to contradict this assertion, and 
WILL PAY $1000 


to any one who will produce a certificate published by us that ts 
not genuine. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS 
WILL CURE EVERY CASE OF 
Chronic or Nervous Debility, 
and Diseases of the Kidneys, 


EF 


Observe the following symptoms resulting from disorders of the 
digestive organs: 


Constipation, Inward Piles, Fulness of Blood to the Head, Acidity 
of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust tor Food, Ful- 
ness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Lructations, Sink- 
ing or Fluttering at the Vit of the Stomach, 
Swimming of the Head, Hurried and Dit- 
cult Breathing, Fluttering at the 
Heart, Choking or sSuf- 
focating Sensations when in a lying 
Posture, Dimmness of Vis- 
ion, Dots or Webs betore the 
Sight, Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, 
Deficiency of Verspiration, Yellowness of the 
Skin and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, 
&c., Sudden Fiushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, 
Constant imaginings of Evil, and great Depression of Spirits 


L 
REMEMBER, 


That this Bitters is not Alcoholic, contains no Rum or Whiskey, 
and cannot make drunkards, but isthe vest Tonic in the World. 





READ WHO SAYS SO. 


From Rev. W. D. Seigfried, Pastor of Twelfth Baptist Church, 
Mriladelphia. 


GENTLEMEN :—I have recently been laboring under the distressing 
effects of indigestion, accotmpenied by a prostration of the nervous 
system. Numerous remedies were recommended by triends, and 
some of them tested, but without relief. Your Lloetiand s German 
Bitters were recommended by persons who had tried them, and 
whose favorable mention of these Bitters imuced me to try them. 
I must contess 1 bad an aversion to Patent Meeicines from the 
“thousand and one’ quack “Hitters, * whose only aim scems to be 
to palm off swectened and drugged liquor upon the conmnaunity ip 
a sly way. and the tendency of which, | fear, is to make many & 
confirmed drunkard. Upon learning that yours was really a medl- 
cinal preparation, | took it with happy eficct. Its action, not only 
upon the stomach, but upon the nervous system, was prompt and 
gratifying. 1 feel that | have derived great aad permanent benefit 
trom the use of a few bottles. 
yery vespeetfully yours, 
W. D. SEIGFSIED, No. 204 Sackamaxon Street 


A 


From the Rev. EB. D. Fendall, Assistant Editor Christian 
Chronicle, Philadelphia. 

I have derived decided benefit from the use of Hoofland’s Ger 
man Bitters, and feel it my privilege to recommend them as 
most valuable tonic, to all who are sutlering trom general debility 
or from diseases arising from derangement of the liver. 

Yours truly, E. D. FENDALL. 


From Rev. D. Merrige, Pastor of the Passyunk Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia. 

From the many respectable recommendations given to Dr. Hoof- 
land's German Bitters, | was induced to give them a trial. After 
using several bottles | found them to be a good remedy for debility 
and a most excellent tonic for the stomuch. ». MEKKIGE 


N 


From Rev. Wm. Smith, formerly Pastor of the Vincentown and 
Millville (N. J.) Baptist Churches. 

Having used in my family a number of bottles of your Hoofland’s 
German bitters, | have to say that | regard them as an excellent 
medicine, specially adapted to remove the diseases they are recom- 
mended for. They strengthen and invigorate the system wheu 
debilitated, and are useful in disorders of the liver, loss of appetite, 
eo. ave also recommended them to several of my friends, Whe 
have tried them, and found them greatly beneficial in the restora- 
tion of health. Yours truly, WILLIAM SMITH, 

966 Hutchinson St., Philada- 


D 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


See that the signature of “C. M. JACKSON” {s on the wrappe? 
of each bottle. 


PRICE. 
Sixcie Botrix Oxe Doiiar, on A HALF Doz. For $5. 
Should your nearest druggist not have the article, do not be Ly 
wf by any of the intoxicating preparations that may be offere 
tts place, but send to us, and we will forward, securely packed. oy 
express. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY, 
NO. 631 ARCH STREET; 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


to make her toilet. In the mean time the young lady 
an American audience around me, that there might be | was inquired after. Her mother excused her, and told 
warm applause. But these slow Germans are not| What she had been doing. In a few moments the 
guilty of giving way to such demonstrations as we en-| YOURE lady came into the room, nicely dressed, and 


; realy to entertain he: P 
joy, and boys of your age who sat near me, instead of Caine said, “I have told 1 , ee, saa taal beds 





encomaging the performers with hearty claps, looked . making soap, and would be in soon.” The gentleman 





JONES & EVANS, 
[Successors to C. M. JACKSON & CO.,) 
PROPRIETORS. 
te and Dealers i town in the United 
For cole by Druggis! ers im every ene 


Answers to Puzzies in Last Nn ... er. 


1. Millions for defence, not one cent for tributc’ ,Mill-lions- 
ford-deat-tence-knot-one cent-fort-rye-bvot. 
2. Media—Madai—Ida, Detpamia, 


h 








4. Awig. 
5. Miltiades, who gained the battle of Marathon. 
® 
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